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ABSTRACT 1 

1X 000 057 I 1)012 IN 

Publ. Date Dec 65 72p. 

.Mental Health of Children. the Child 
Program of the National Institute of 
.Mental Health. 

National Institute Of Mental Health. 
Bethesda, Md. 

EDITS mf.he 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
emotionally disturbed: mentally hanili- 
capped; mental health: mental health 
programs; child development: children: 
residential programs; delinquents: com- 
munity resources; professional training: 
gifted; culturally disadvantaged: learn- 
ing difficulties; rehabilitation: psychia- 
tric hospitals: mental illness; mental 
health clinics; welfare agencies: child 
care; prevention; medical treatment; 
personal adjustment; professional educa- 
tion 

National Institute of Mental Health ac- 
tivities representing eight major pro- 
grams of the Institute are described in 
terms of meeting the needs of normal 
children in normal environments, pro- 
viding early treatment of mental and 
emotional disorders in childhood, and 
developing treatment and rehabilitation 
programs for severely disturbed child- 
ren. Included are results of basic re- 
search. applied studies, small laboratory 
experiments, and long-range clinical 
investigations. Training programs for 
professional personnel, the role of the 
community mental health center, infor- 
mation programs in child mental health, 
and future tasks are discussed. A list of 
153 references identifies the sources of 
information, giving titles of projects and 
names of project directors and institu- 
tions where the work was done. (.IVV) 

ABSTRACT 2 

EC 001 078 hi) N.A. 

Publ. Date 64 !62p. 

Lambert. Nadine; Grossman. Herbert 
Problems in Determining the htiolo- 
gy of Learning and Behavior Handi- 
caps, Deport of a Study. 

California State Dept. Of Education. 

Sacramento 

I- DRS mf.he 

Descriptors' exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; learning disabili- 
ties: identification; educational needs; 
psychological evaluation: medical evalu- 
ation: neurologieally handicapped: neu- 
rological defects; clinical diagnosis: edu- 
cational diagnosis; special programs: 
case studies (education): achievement 



gains: program planning; demonstration 
programs; behavior problems: psycho- 
logical tests: special classes; group activ- 
ities: group counseling, medical ease 
histories: pathology: Bender Visual Mo- 
tor Gestalt Tests: Draw a Person Test; 
DAP; Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children; WISC 

In an attempt to determine whether or 
not medical factors in the records of 
emotionally handicapped pupils were of 
sufficient significance to warrant further 
identification procedures before provid- 
ing a specific educational program, a 
sample of 20 children was studied. The 
sample included 17 boys and three girls 
with behavior and learning problems, 
enrolled in various education programs 
in grades I through 10 in the public 
schools. All 20 had their case histories 
taken, were given pediatric and open 
electroencephalographic examinations, 
and were evaluated by psychological 
tests (Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children. Bender Visual Motor Gestalt. 
Draw-A- Person). Examinations by one 
team of physicians did not reveal any 
clearly defined neurological abnormali- 
ties. However, another pair of physi- 
cians rated 10 of the 20 medical records 
as showing evidence of neurological 
impairment. The two pairs of psycholo- 
gists likewise differed in their diagnoses. 
Distinctions of the ratings of the medical 
and psychological diagnoses were both 
found to be significantly different tat the 
.01 level). The educational program con- 
ducted for the sample included (I) the 
special class, with individualized in- 
struction for eight to 12 children, taught 
by a regular teacher assisted by a mental 
health specialist and the school guidance 
and curriculum staff. (2) the learning 
disabilities group, providing a special- 
ist’s instruction in remedial work for 
two to eight children. (3) the activity 
group, structured as a club with craft 
and play sessions, conducted after school 
for six to eight children, anil (4) group 
counseling for the junior and senior high 
school students in groups of 10. Reading 
anil achievement scores taken over a 
2-year period indicated an average gain 
for the group as a whole exceeding wj.at 
would be expected from pupils in regu- 
lar classes. Conclusions and implications 
for educational planners were as follow - 
(I) reliable diagnosis is difficult in all 
but the most severe cases, (2) with 
reliable diagnosis, education of these 
pupils may succeed in classes foi child- 
ren with a variety of behavior anil 
learning problems. (3) a special educa- 



tional category is not necessary, and N) 
programs must be developed in turns of 
educational needs ofchildicn and not on 
the basis ot medical, psychological or 
sociological diagnoses. Tables include 
medical and psychological criteria from 
the two teams of physicians and psychol- 
ogists. A bibliography cites 24 books', 64 
periodicals, and four reports. The ap- 
pendix presents ease studies for each of 
the 20 children anil provides the child- 
ren's drawings from the Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt and Draw-A-Person tests. 
(.IW) 



ABSTRACT 3 

EC 000 307 ED 012 987 

Publ. Date 66 J95p. 

Rainer, John I.).; Altshuler, Kenneth Z. 
Comprehensive Mental Health Serv- 
ices for the Deaf. 

New York St. Psychiatric Inst.. New 
York.. Dept. Med. Genetics. 

RD-SI97 
EDRS mf.he 

DESCRIPTORS: exceptional child re- 
search ; aurally handicapped; deaf; men- 
tal illness; mental health dimes; psy- 
chiatric services; children; adolescents; 
adults; medical treatment; occupational 
therapy; research needs; program de- 
scriptions; program evaluation; job 
placement; case studies (education): 
demonstration projects; mental health; 
psychiatric hospitals; medical evalua- 
tion; clinical diagnosis; group therapy; 
psychological services 

A 3-year pilot project designed to dem- 
onstrate the value anil feasibility of 
providing comprehensive mental health 
(psychiatric) services for the deaf establ- 
ished a clinical unit for the deaf with 
inpatient, outpatient, and aftercare serv- 
ices. The clinic served 50 patients (mini- 
mum age 16) in the wards and 96 
patients (all ages) the outpatient serv- 
ice during this period. All clinic person- 
nel were trained in manual communica- 
tion anil this facilitated diagnoses anil 
treatment of the patients. Group therapy 
was found to be a very effective proce- 
dure with deaf patients. Occupational 
therapy and vocational placement serv- 
ices were provided in some cases. This 
program enabled discharge of almost 50 
percent of the waril patients anil facili- 
tated improvement in one-fourth to 
one-third of the outpatients. The success 
of this project led to permanent establ- 
ishment of the mental health clinic for 
the deaf. Important areas for future 



lescarch arc the development of tech- 
niques Ibi preventive psychiatiy and an 
cxploiution of the problems of.ehahili- 
tation for the deaf, especially the need 
lot halfway homes. Case histories aic 
presented as are protocols of the group 
therapy sessions, figures, tables, charts, 
record forms, and operating procedures 
are available in the appendix. A 95-item 
bibloiography is included. ( R.$) 

ABSTRACT 4 

I-C 000 465 ED 012 536 

Publ. Date Jan 67 I4p. 

The Pilot Program for the Emotioital- 
ly Disturbed in Texas. 

Texas l-.ducation Agency, Austin 

HDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
state programs; achievement: tests: emo- 
tionally disturbed: pilot projects; state 
legislation; behavior problems; children: 
adolescents; public schools; hospital 
schools; mental health clinics; special 
classes; personality problems; psychosis; 
neurosis; minimally brain injured: intel- 
ligence tests; achievement tests; test re- 
sults; compaiative testing; behavior 
change; special programs; program eval- 
uation; Austin 

During the 1965-66 school year 20 class- 
es for the emotionally disturbed tin 
public schools, mental health centers, 
and hospitals) enrolled 253 children in 
this pilot program. Evidence of neuro- 
logical dysfunction was found in 37 
percent of the students. Psychiatrists 
categorized the students as having tran- 
sient situational personality disorders 
(35 percent), having personality disor- 
ders (28 percent), having brain disorders 
(9 percent), psychotic (12 percent), and 
neurotic (16 percent). The I ish and 
Shapiro typology showed grossly uninte- 
grated functioning (15 percent), imma- 
ture, poorly integrated functioning (27 
percent), organized behavior with de- 
grees of anxiety and inadequacy (46 
percent), and organized but antisocial 
behavior (12 percent). The Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children yielded 
an average performance score of 96 and 
an average verbal score of 98. Some 
students (73 percent) and parents (62 
percent) received therapy. Testing re- 
sults before and after the program 
showed that students made academic 
gains in the Stanford Achievement Bat- 
tery. There was no relationship between 
type of class (public school, mental 
health center, hospital) and growth mea- 
sured by the paragraph meaning test, 
but such a relationship did exist for the 
spelling, arithmetic computation, and 
arithmetic concepts tests. No relation- 
ship was found between academic 
growth and clinical classifications, ver- 
bal performance IQ patterns, percentage 
of attendances, neurological involve- 
ment, involvement in psychotherapy, or 
sex of student. There was a trend toward 
the association of growth scores on the 
spelling test with the Standard Psychia- 
tric Diagnostic categories. Problem be- 
havior significantly decreased. It was 
recommended that the legislature raise 



the age limit of piogiams for the emo- 
tionally distuibed from 17 to 21 years, 
expand the program to 50 classes for 
1967-68. 70 classes in 1969-70, and 
thereafter the number should be deter- 
mined by the state board of education, 
and provide a $2,000 allocation per class 
(or a $1,600 allocation for hospital class- 
es) for operating funds. (DE) 

ABSTRACT 5 

KC 001 787 ED 016 347 

Publ. Date May 67 I82p. 

Minskoff, Joseph G. 

The Effectiveness of a Specific Pro- 
gram Based on Language Diagnosis 
in Overcoming Learning Disabilities 
of Mentally Retarded, Emotionally 
Disturbed Children. 

Yesiiiva Univ.. New York, N. Y. 

Office Of Kduc.. Washington, 1). (\ 

OEG- 1-6-068375- 1550 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors, exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; emotionally dis- 
turbed; cognitive processes; multiply 
handicapped; learning disabilities; lan- 
guage; children; learning characteristics, 
language ability; language handicaps; 
remedial reading; remedial programs; 
psycholinguistics; speech handicaps; 
speech therapy 

The objectives of this study were to (I) 
investigate and describe the learning 
characteristics of a group of mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed child- 
ren, and (2) test the effectiveness of a 
psycholinguistic approach to the reme- 
diation of learning disabilities by com- 
paring three groups-an experimental 
remedial treatment group, a comparison 
remedial treatment group, and a non- 
treatment group. In the descriptive as- 
pect of the study, 32 educable mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed children 
(mean chronological age of 12-6, mean 
mental age of 7-4, and mean IQ of 61) 
were given a diagnostic battery based on 
an extended model of psycholinguistic 
functioning. The group did not evidence 
an overall deficit in the entire automatic 
sequential level of psycholinguistic func- 
tioning, a deficit which had been posited 
in other research as typical of the retard- 
ed. Emotional disturbance as well as 
gross heterogeneity in the group’s per- 
formance were seen as factors preclud- 
ing obtainment of a single, generalized 
(i.e. typical) deficit. In the remediation 
aspect, 15 of these children, matched in 
triads based on obtained psycholinguis- 
tic characteristics, were randomly as- 
signed to three groups. Excluding the 
non-treatment group, subjects were tu- 
tored individually for 30 sessions. All 15 
subjects were retested on the 17-test 
diagnostic battery. The experimental 
group, reeeiving remediation based on a 
learning disability (i.e. psycholinguistic) 
approach, showed greater gains in disa- 
bility areas and overall level of psychol- 
inguistic functioning than the other two 
groups. . The non-treatment gtoup 
showed greatei gains than the compari- 
son group which had received tradition- 
al remediation. The psycholinguistic ap- 



proach to remediation of learning disa- 
bilities was seen as effective inasmuch as 
the factor of attention was controlled by 
inclusion of a compaiison treatment 
group, Fourteen tables and 77 refei cnees 
are included. (AA) 



ABSTRACT 6 

EC 000 500 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date May 67 
Sass, Eleanor 

Judgments of Voeal Attributes in .Nor- 
mal and Schizophrenic Children. 

St. John's Speech And Hearing Center. 
Jamaica, New York 

Exceptional Children, Volume 33, 1967. 
EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
emotionally disturbed; language; per- 
sonality; children; schizophrenia; speech 
evaluation; rating scales; educational 
background; language patterns; compar- 
ative analysis; speech; language styles; 
listening 

In order to determine the relationship 
between vocal attributes and personali- 
ty, the following questions were exam- 
ined-! I) whether there is a relationship 
between judgments of vocal attributes of 
normal children and diagnosed schizo- 
phrenic children, (2)' whether listener 
evaluation is influenced by listener aca- 
demic background, and (3) what reac- 
tions play a major role in listener evalu- 
ation of vocal attributes. Recorded voice 
samples of 1 1 schizophrenic and 1 1 
normal children (matched for age and 
sex) were randomly played to three 
groups of judges (21 naive listeners, 21 
graduate speech students, 21 graduate 
psychology students). Listeners rated the 
samples as normal or schizophrenic and 
noted the factors which influenced their 
decisions. Results indicated that (I) 
there was no difference in judgments of 
vocal attributes of normal and schizo- 
phrenic children, (2) academic back- 
ground of listener was not significant in 
frequency of correct judgments although 
naive listeners had the greatest frequen- 
cy of correct responses, and (3) although 
more psychological terms were used to 
describe reactions than speech terms, the 
greatest number of terms W'ere in the 
speech category. Two references are 
given. This article was published in 
Exceptional Children, Volume 33, 
Number 9, pages 645-646, May 1967. 
(RS) 



ABSTRACT 7 

EC 001 764 ED 018 905 

Publ. Date 67 
Bayes, Kenneth 

The Therapeutic Effect of Environ- 
ment on Emotionally Disturbed and 
Mentally Subnormal Children. 

Society For Emotionally Disturbed 
Child,, Montreal, Quebec 
EDRS not available 

4 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; emotionally dis- 
turbed; environmental influences; be- 
havior; children; adults; therapeutic cn- 



vnonment, buikling design, architec- 
ture, perception, visual perception, ie- 
seaich nceils. research projects, vocabu- 
laiy, mental illness; surveys, opinions, 
planning; administration; visual envi 
mnment; behavior change 

C urrent research and thought on the 
effects of architectural form and color in 
the treatment of emotionally disturbed 
and retaided children are surveyed in 
this publication. To a lesser extent, it 
covers the relationship of therapy to 
behavior, normal children to handi- 
capped children, normal adults to men- 
tal patients, and children to adults. Ar- 
chitects, psychiatrists, psychologists, ed- 
ucators, anthropologists, and sociolo- 
gists in Great Britain, Europe, the Unit- 
ed States, and elsewhere were consulted, 
and their findings, opinions, practices, 
and principles are presented in chapters 
on terminology, background studies, 
planning and form, color, and other 
sensory perceptions. The need for re- 
search is clarified, methods and prob- 
lems are discussed, and proposals for 
future research are provided. Appendix- 
es specify the terms of the Kaufmann 
Award, list persons and institutions con- 
sulted and contacted, and cite 97 refer- 
ences. This document is available from 
the Society for Kmoiionally Disturbed 
Children, 1010 St. Catherine West, 
Room 623, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
for $2.00. (JZ) 

ABSTRACT 8 

EC 001 159 HD 018 892 

Publ. Date Sep 64 22p. 

Persistence of Emotional Disturbance 
Reported among Second and fourth 
Grade Children. Interim Report .No. 
1 . 

New York State Dept. Mental Hygiene, 

Syracuse. New York 

Onondaga C ounty Sch. Boards Assn.. 

Syracuse, New York 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; identification; 
children; elementary grades; public 
schools; surveys; school surveys; statisti- 
cal surveys; behavior problems; longitu- 
dinal studies; followup studies; teacher 
rating; geographic distribution; student 
characteristics; Onondaga County; New 
York 

A 4 year followup study was designed to 
identify early signs of emotional disturb- 
ances in childien and to describe those 
that persist long enough to become 
serious problems. I indings concerning 
children who in 1961 were in the second 
and fourth grades of the public schools 
in Onondaga County, New York (except 
in Syracuse) suggest that the majority of 
emotional disturbances among young 
school children do not persist more than 
2 years. The 6,788 fourth and sixth 
grade children who advanced two grades 
between 1961 and 1963 represent 81.9 
peiccnt of those suiveyed in 1961. In 
1961. 515 children weie designated by 
their classroom teachers as emotionally 
disturbed, and 160 of these were de- 



sciibed in the same way in 1963. There 
was no significant variation by grade oi 
sex. Almost without exception, these 
children were also designated as prob- 
lems in the classroom. Statistical ana- 
lyses suggest a clustering in urban areas 
of the school districts ranking high in 
the proportion of children reported emo- 
tionally disturbed. A second followup 
study will be conducted in 1965. Charac- 
teristics of problem behavior and emo- 
tionally disturbed behavior are de- 
scribed as well as early indicators of 
emotional disturbance. Hive tables and a 
map accompany the text of the study. 
<TE) 



ABSTRACT 9 

EC 000 390 ED 018 016 

Publ. Date 63 279p. 

Rainer, John I).. Hd. And Others 
family and Mental Health Problems 
in a Deaf Population. 

New York St. Psychiatric Inst.. N' • 
York, Dept. Med. Gen. 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors, exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; demography; ge- 
netics; etiology; deaf; intelligence tests; 
family relationship; socialization; voca- 
tional adjustment; educational back- 
ground; achievement; crime; siblings; 
psychological testing; psychotherapy; 
psychiatric services; psychiatric hospi- 
tals; schizophrenia; research needs; state 
surveys; statistical surveys; mental 
heal'li planning; Mental Health Project 
for the Deaf; New York 

The final report of the Mental Health 
Project for the Deaf is presented. Hol- 
lowing an explanation of the project and 
its procedures and an historical review 
of special education and mental health 
services are reports (by individual au- 
thors) of the research program within 
the New York State deaf population. 
The reports consider ( I) methodological 
aspects-sampling procedures, (2) demo- 
graphic aspects-number, distribution, 
marriage, and fertility statistics, 

(3) genetic aspects of early total deafness, 

(4) intelligence tests in deaf twins, (5) 
sexual patterns and family relationships. 
(6)patterns of socialization and commu- 
nity integration, (7) educational back- 
ground and vocational adjustment, (8) 
deaf persons of outstanding achieve- 
ment, and (9) delinquency and crime. 
Work on psychiatric considerations of 
the clinical outpatient program treats ( I ) 
operational description of a pilot clinic, 
(2) psychological testing- development 
and practice, (3) Rorschach data and 
clinical observations, and (4) psychoth- 
erapy for the deaf. I or the clinicai 
inpatient program, psychiatric consider 
ations studied are (I) distribution and 
diagnosis of patients in New York State 
mental hospitals and (2) deafness and 
schizophrenia-a family study. Conclu- 
sions and recommendations made by the 
project treat (I) preventive mental 
health planning, (2)clinical management 
of deaf psychiatric patients, (3) areas for 
continued research, and (4) main find- 



ings and some projections. Gi.iph> and 
tables appear throughout. A bibliogra- 
phy lists 253 items. This document is 
available from the Department of Medi- 
cal Genetics, New York Psychiatric In 
stitute. New York, New York. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 10 

EC 002 246 ED 018 919 

Publ. Date 68 

Sloane, Howard N.. Jr.. Ed.; Macaulay, 
Barbara IX. Ed. 

Operant Procedures in Remedial 
Speech and Language Training. 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
speech handicapped; speech therapy; 
learning methods; language handi- 
capped; mentally handicapped; autism; 
emotionally disturbed; aphasia; echola- 
lia; articulation (speech); stuttering; con- 
ditioned response; operant conditioning; 
verbal operant conditioning; programed 
instruction; reinforcement; psycholin- 
guistics; verbal development; verbal 
learning; remedial instruction; imita- 
tion; speech instruction; reading instruc- 
tion; behavior change; psychotic child- 
ren 

Intended for speech therapists, teachers 
of the mentally retarded, and others in 
special education, the collection con- 
tains reports; by various authors on 
speech and language modification at- 
tempts that have utilized operant condi- 
tioning procedures, as well as several 
papers on background topics. Back- 
ground papers on teaching treat envi- 
ronmental control of verbal behavior, 
token reinforcement for retarded pupils, 
the observation and recording of verbal 
behavior in remedial speech work, and 
the basic behavioral mechanism of imi- 
tation. Reports on instituting speech in 
severely impaired children explain 
remedial teaching procedures, a pro- 
gram (including reading) for nonverbal 
retardates, and a program for psychotic 
children. Also included are papers on 
echolalic children and automatism, 
aphasic children given programed in- 
struction, mute psychotics treated by 
reinforcement and imitation, and the 
application of operant conditioning. Re- 
ports on research in articulation difficul- 
ties and stuttering consider the applica- 
tion of teaching machine concepts, pro- 
gramed learning instruction in phonics, 
operant procedures, and manipulation 
of stuttering. Also discussed are issues in 
behavior manipulation and research im- 
plications. The research reports provide 
charts, graphs, or illustrations, as well as 
reference lists. The book is indexed by 
subject and author. This document was 
published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. (.ID) 
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To construct a natural history of the 
sociopathic personality, a 10-year study 
was made from interviews and record 
information. The study of the s'dult 
status of former patients of a now 
defunct St. Louis child guidance clinic 
located 90 percent of 524 patients 30 
years after clinic referral and obtained 
adult records for 98 percent of those 
located. The subjects were predominate- 
ly male and American born of white 
Protestant families of low socioeconom- 
ic status. Their families had a high 
degree of disruption (only one-third of 
the children were living with both par- 
ents), and 45 percent of the children had 
been referred by the Juvenile Court. A 
matched group of 100 children not re- 
ferred to the clinic was chosen from 
public elementary school rolls. The 
study demonstrated that the clinic sub- 
jects were more maladjusted and emo- 
tionally ill as adults than were the 
control subjects. Only 4 percent of the 
control subjects had five or more adult 
antisocial symptoms, compared with 45 
percent of the patient group. Of the 
control group, 52 percent were thought 
to be free of psychiatric disease through- 
out their adult lives, as compared witn 
only 20 percent of the patients. The 
ways in which adult maladjustment of 
the patients showed itself are described, 
factors which identified children likely 
to have serious difficulties as adults are 
specified. Included in the study are 
considerations of family setting, social 
status in childhood, and the relation to 
diagnosis of the response to the child's 
behavior by the judicial system, clinic, 
and school. Remission and improve- 
ment, the natural histories of other 
psychiatric diagnoses, and the validity of 
the structured interview are also dis- 
cussed. References include the 17 earlier 
publications from the study and 129 
relevant works by others. Appendixes 
treat ( I ) the methods of evaluating the 
effect of childhood environment on di- 
agnosis, (2) the, outline for social history 
anamnesis used by the Municipal Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, (3) the form for the 
followup interview, and (4) the criteria 
for the diagnosis of sociopathic person- 
ality. Statistical tables appear through- 
out. This document was published by 
the Williams/Wilkins Company. 428 
Last Preston Street, Haiti more, Mary- 
land 21202, for $8.50. (DI-) 
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The relationship of behavioral and aca- 
demic disabilities to cognitive motor 
dysfunction was studied in 373 children 
selected from grades I, 2, 3, and 5 by a 
behavior checklist completed by teach- 
ers. A matched control group showed no 
behavior symptoms, l-actor analysis of 
the checklist items revealed behavior 
indicators of poor coordination and per- 
ceptual awareness as well as antisocial 
and withdrawn symptoms. This diso- 
rientation factor was the first general 
factor among children in grade I and 
appeared with high loadings in the other 
grades. To test the hypothesis that ma- 
ladjustment in early school years could 
be a secondary result of inability to meet 
cognitive motor demands, a battery of 
tests along nine dimensions (such as 
perception, integration, and motor con- 
trol) was given to 198 maladjusted and 
200 problem-free children. Control 
children generally obtained less than five 
error scores, denoting minimal cognitive 
perceptual motor difficulty. Scores for 
the experimental group were bimodal, 
indicating (I) a subgroup, with low 
dysfunction, showing primary emotional 
difficulties from adverse environmental 
influences and (2) a subgroup, with high 
dysfunction, showing behavior malad- 
justment secondary to problems in cop- 
ing with environmental cognitive per- 
ceptual motor demands. Subgroups (I) 
indicated an association between cogni- 
tive motor dysfunction and academic 
difficulties and (2) differed significantly 
on the total score for behavioral malad- 
justment and on the sum of four items 
relating to disoriented behavior. Recom- 
mendations are made for identification 
and planning. Eight tables and figures 
present data. A bibliography lists 12 
items. (DR) 
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The project attempted to demonstrate 
feasibility of a comprehensive vocation- 
al rehabilitation program encompassing 
residential and aftercare phases to meet 
the vocational and community adjust- 
ment needs of juvenile delinquents and 
emotionally disturbed adolescents. At- 
tempts were made to identify the per- 
sonal, altitudinal, psychological, social, 
and environmental factors associated 
with community and vocational adjust- 
ment. Selection of the subjects, aged 10 
to 18, was made randomly from a list of 
boys judged as being appropriate for 
vocational treatment. In addition to an 
experimental group of 68 subjects who 
received in-care and aftercare services 
and a control group of 25 boys who 
received no services, a second experi- 
mental group received the full range of 
aftercare service, and a comparison 
group of former in-care residents was 
used. In-care services included assess- 
ment counseling, evaluation and testing, 
developmental counseling, occupational 
group guidance, field visiting, and work 
exposure. Evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the project was based or. (I) the 
adequacy of the community adaptation 
and behavior of the experimental group 
and (2) the occurrence of salutary 
change in attitudes, perception, and un- 
derstanding. Results derived from ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, and psychological 
tests showed no statistically significant 
difference between the groups in com- 
munity adaptation. Statistically signifi- 
cant relationships were found among the 
following personal and background 
characteristics of the boys and their 
community adjustment-age at .time of 
referral, ethnic group, religion, source of 
family income, rate of delinquency in 
area of residence, living arrangements at 
discharge, conformity ratings, length of 
time in the in-care programs, impulsivi- 
ty, over conformity, sense of responsibil- 
ity, and an admission of behavioral 
problems, implications and suggestions 
for future action are discussed. Tables 
and a 25-item bibliography are provid- 
ed. Appendixes include questionnaires 
and tests, scoring systems and data 
sheets, and correlations. (TM) 
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A clinic program was designed to pro- 
vide emotionally disturbed children in- 
termediary group treatment with the 
advantages of residential care while they 
remained at home. Of the 47 subjects 
selected (27 aged 6 to 9, 20 aged 9 to 
13), 25 had been recommended, and 
nine considered, for residential treat- 
ment. All were judged inaccessible by 
the clinic staff and/or diagnostic group 
observations. The children were seen in 
eight groups by dual therapists twice a 
week for 3 hours over a 6-month period. 
Data were obtained through recorded 
observations of the therapists and staff 
interaction. Group treatment was struc- 
tured 1 1) to increase the child’s organiza- 
tional unity through planned activities 
and intervention. (2) to develop the 
child’s capacity for self observation 
through induction to verbal-conceptual 
expression and transference disruption, 
and (3) to create participation by parents 
through the treatment contract, group 
therapy, parent casework, and family 
contact. Of the 47 subjects, 39 complet- 
ed the program and 31 continued in 
individual therapy. Of the children who 
entered individual therapy, 28 were re- 
garded by their therapists as high on 
accessibility to treatment (roughly 60 
percent of the original 47). Changes also 
occurred in school behavior (only two of 
II previously excluded remained nr 5 in 
attendance, and nine of nine once par- 
tially excluded were back in fulltime 
classes). Parental attitudes altered, as 
indicated by the fact that 31 families 
chose to pay for continuing service. 
Finally, the Draw-A-G roup Test showed 
a change in the children's group percep- 
tions (the children included more and 
excluded fewer group members, signifi- 
cant at the .007 and .003 levels of 
confidence respectively). After treat- 
ment, however, five children were re- 
commended for residential placement 
and three remained inaccessible (one 
with brain damage, two with malfunc- 
tioning parents). With no contrast 
groups it was difficult to attribute the 
changes to the treatment, but the chief 
expectation without intervention was 
greater deterioration. The investigators 
were encouraged by the results. This 
document was published by the Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc., 44 
East 23rd Street, New York, New York 
1 00 10. and is available for $3.25. (DF) 
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This monograph provides reviews of 
behavioral research studies which in- 
clude author, title, purpose, subjects, 
methods or procedures, and results. Re- 
views are grouped by I ! exceptionality 
areas and administration of special edu- 
cation. The areas of exceptionality are 
(I) gifted, (2) educable mentally retard- 
ed, (3) trainable mentally retarded, (4) 
visually impaired, (5) hard of hearing, 
(6) deaf. (7) cerebral dysfunction, (8) 
orthopedic handicaps and special health 
problems. i9) speech and language ini 
pairnients. (10) emotionally disturbed, 
and (!’) delinquents. Introductory re- 
marks for each area and comments by 
the reviewer on some studies are includ- 
ed. An author index is included. This 
document was published by T he Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1201 16th 
Street. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 
and is available paperbound as stock 
number 551-19530 for $4.50 or cloth- 
bound as stock number 551-19532 for 
$6.50. (MY) 
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In 1961, 164 second grade teachers 
were interviewed regarding classroom 
behavior of their pupils. The teachers 
described pupils who might be consid- 
ered emotionally disturbed, described 



problems presented by these pupils, and 
suggested the contributing or complicat- 
ing conditions. Two additional followup 
surveys obtained similar information 
from third and fourth grade teachers in 
1963 and from fifth and sixth grade 
teachers in 1965. Of 2,035 boys and 
1,838 girls, 308 boys and 147 girls were 
suspected of being emotionally disturbed 
in two or all three surveys (by two or 
three teachers over spans of 2 or 4 
year '. For the 39 girls and for 87 of the 
92 boys, the overall behavior pattern 
was disturbing and annoying activity, 
suggesting a single syndrome, which 
appeared in th r ^e problem areas (group 
association, i dividual work perform- 
ance, family relationships). The syn- 
drome was characterized by a mutual 
alienation of the child and the school 
environment. Three behavior patterns 
associated with the syndrome of disturb- 
ing and annoying activity differed for 
boys and girls, probably because of the 
increased activity and lower academic 
achievement expected among boys. The 
children with this syndrome typically 
had received the maximum help which 
the school could offer-extra attention, 
remedial programs, counseling services, 
transfer to other classrooms. Some had 
received professional treatment from 
other sources. A lack of organized serv- 
ices and resources is noted. Other papers 
will report data on children who were in 
grades 4 and 6 in 1961, and in junior 
and senior high schools in 1965. (MM) 
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Initiated by. an organization of school 
psychologists and a university class in 
school psychology, the study had two 
purposes-! 1) to obtain information on 
the roles of five variables (social class, 
intelligence, sex, age, and achievement) 
on school disorder and (2) to understand 
the school role in classification and 
referral actions. School disorder was 
defined as any pupil referred for the first 
time to the school psychologist within 
the 1962-63 school year. Cooperating in 
the study were 46 school psychologists 
in 19 school systems. From a school 
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population of 95,000 children (kinder- 
garten through grade 12), 2.86ft cases 
were referred to school psychologists, 
who provided information on the five 
variables. A socioeconomic status (SKS) 
index was derived from the psycholo- 
gists’ description of the chief 
reason for referral. Several kinds of 
interviews constituted the major form of 
service given. Diagnostic impressions 
formed were based on psychological 
functioning and cultural and neurologi- 
cal factors. Service recommendations 
were received :n 79 percent of the cases 
and. were sent to school and out-of- 
school agencies, public and private 
agencies, and educational and psycho- 
logical services. Compared to the total 
school population, the referral sample 
(I) was representative of SES distribu- 
tions, (2) had lower IQ s, (3) had a 
higher ratio of boys to girls. (4) had a 
lower level of achievement, and (5) had 
a higher frequency of pupils in elemen- 
tary grades. Children considered mental- 
ly ill came from the advantaged end of 
the school disorder spectrum, whereas 
those diagnosed as educationally dis- 
turbed came from lower SES, had lower 
IQ s, achieved less in school, and were 
less likely to receive special attention for 
their learning problems. The question- 
naire and 24 references are presented. 
This document was published by the 
Teachers College Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. New York 10027. 
and is available tor $2.25. (Dl*) 
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An exploratory study of the applicability 
of a three-level theory of learning when 
used as a framework for emotional 
social learning is reported in this paper. 
Socially hostile preschool children were 
to be pleasurably reinforced for desira- 
ble activities, helped to see the relation- 
ship between the pleasure and the activi- 
ties, and finally to see themselves as the 
Kind of person who operates in a desira- 
ble manner. Case studies of preliminary 
work with five children are presented. 
Results indicate that the program was a 
probable, but unproven, success and that 
the ideas are worthy of further research. 
(RS) 
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Children who are inarticulate can not 
benefit from traditional therapy meth- 
ods. Since the primary tool of psychoth- 
erapy is verbal communication between 
patient and doctor, creative dramatics 
could be a useful preparation for psy- 
chotherapy. A non-clinical teacher who 
was skillful and experienced in creative 
dramatics was the group leader for six 
children in a project using creative dra- 
matics over a 42-session period. In the 
beginning the teacher had to provide as 
much concrete help and immediate re- 
wards as possible. The creative dramat- 
ics approach was Covclivc in increasing 
communication sk !s in live of the six 
children. They became more sponta- 
neous, and more free to express their 
inner thoughts and fantasies. The child- 
ren developed greater fluency and be- 
came increasingly emotionally involved 
with each other. Future plans include 
using control groups and a clinically 
trained teacher to direct the program of 
creative dramatics. ( EB) 
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In this 5-year demonstration project, 
emotionally disturbed adults and adoles- 
cents received treatment at a day care 
rehabilitation center sponsored by the 
Rhode Island Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (DVR ) located in a 
private psychiatric hospital (Butler Hos- 
pital). The major treatment goals were 
preservation and restoration of interper- 
sonal relationships in an environment of 



little structure, free choice, many activi- 
ties, comfort, and security where indi- 
vidual and group therapy were avail- 
able. Patient selection, admission crite- 
ria, and referral procedures are dis- 
cussed. Day-care staff descriptions in- 
clude the hospital superintendent, direc- 
tor, assistant director, home economist, 
paint shop supervisor, bookbinder, 
woodworking instructor, schco? teach- 
er, homeworker, social worker, psychol- 
ogist, DVR coordinator, and counselors. 
T'.ie inservice training program for reha- 
oilitation counselors is described. The 
philosophy of day care, the evolution of 
its theoretical framework, and the atti- 
tudes of the staff toward the program at 
this center are discussed. A typical day 
of a patient and brief case studies of 20 
patients are presented, (JK) 
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Two studies are reported and their im- 
plications discussed. In the first study an 
attempt was made to avert delinquency 
in children (aged 12 and 13) by identi- 
fying the delinquency prone and treating 
a portion of them by family casework 
methods. Through use of the Delinquen- 
cy Prediction Instrument and the Bristol 
Social Adjustments Guides, 33 children 
were selected and divided into three 
groups--(l) those whose families dis- 
played one of 12 definite patterns of 
adverse child-parent relationships (15 
children), (2) those whose families dis- 
played elements of one of the patterns 
but not at a critical level (13 children), 
and (3) those whose families were appar- 
ently stable (five children). Case studies 
were made of each of the children. 
School Welfare Officers followed a plan 
of situational treatment of the subjects 
(relief from stressful situations to allow 
more effective therapy and personnel 
guidance). General conclusions from the 
case studies indicated that there was a 
high incidence of somatic-neural impair- 
ment (mostly of congenital origin), 
which under stressful conditions resulted 
in behavior disturbance. Cultural devi- 
ance, especially family disintegration, 
was also found to be a stressful condi- 
tion. Results of treatment indicated that 
all five cases in group three ceased 
disruptive behavior, eight of group two’s 
cases were successful (four other child- 
ren were sent to approved schools and 
one was put on probation), and seven 
from group one were successfully treat- 
ed (three others remained static, and five 
were removed from the home). Recom- 



mendations for treatment of behavioral 
problems include facilities for diagnosis, 
tutorial provision, residential schooling 
and industrial training, and leisure time 
provision. The second study dealt with 
305 truants between 5 and 15 years of 
age. two controls were selected for each 
truant, and all were tested with the 
Bristol .Social Adjustment Guides. Re- 
sults indicated that truants suffer from 
ill health, temperamental instability, and 
severe maladjustment. After the two 
studic- r e reviewed, the wider implica- 
tions of hese studies, types of maladjust- 
ment. the law of multiple congenital 
impairment, and a general theory of 
human motivation are discussed. A bib- 
liography lists 82 items. This document 
was published by the Humanities Press. 
Inc.. 303 Park Avenue South. New 
York. New York 10805. and is available 
for 55.5(1. ( RS) 
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Over a 5-year period. 6!6 children (from 
infancy to 8 years) with suspected men- 
tal retardation were evaluated by a full 
clinical team at a pilot screening project. 
Of the 32 children displaying psychotic 
behavior, 24 had chronic brain syn- 
drome with psychoses, six were schizo- 
phrenic, and two displayed early infan- 
tile autism. Two tables present psychia- 
tric findings and results of family assess- 
ments for the three groups of children. 
The 24 children with organic psychoses 
generally displayed slow development 
histories, intact affective response, im- 
mature play with impulsivity and short 
attention span, fair cooperation in inter- 
active play, and speech for communica- 
tion. Altough some differences were 
noted between the schizophrenic and the 
autistic groups, the eight functionally 
psychotic children tended to show ear- 
lier normal development followed by 
regression or lack of progression, total 
withdrawal, inappropriate or bizarre 
play, little or no interactive play, de- 
vious speech, hypoactivity (or hyperac- 
tivity in certain situations), and struc- 



tured family psychopathology. Of the 
children who cooperated sufficiently for 
their intelligence to be tested or estimat- 
ed, eight were mildly retarded, seven 
were moderately retarded, and three 
were severely retarded. However, the 
validity of classifying children with ma- 
jor discrepancies between verbal and 
nonverbal intelligence scores is ques- 
tioned. Terminology is defined through- 
out the paper, clinical findings are dis- 
cussed. and 46 references are given. This 
article was published in The Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease. Volume 
143, Number I. pages 55-6. July 1966. 
(MM) 
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At the East Bay Activity Center in 
Berkeley, California, treatment involved 
the mixing of autistic children with less 
severely disturbed children. Non-autistic 
children in the group were expected to 
act as catalysts by trying to form some 
type of socially mature relationship with 
the autetic children while the therapist 
encouraged interaction. Hypothesis one 
stated that treatment employed at the 
center and particularly in the play activ- 
ity group should aid the children, both 
autistic and non-autistic, in developing 
more socially mature types of interac- 
tion. Behavior ratings of the children 
were made by observers. The Wilcoxen 
Signed Ranks Test showed no significant 
improvement for the group during either 
year of the program. Measurement of 
individual children’s changes by means 
of t tests showed that of six children in 
the first year’s group, two showed signif- 
icant changes in levels of interaction (at 
.005 and .001 levels). During the second 
year, of eight children, two showed 
significant changes in levels of interac- 
tion (at .01 and .001 levels). None of the 
children was classified as autistic! Com- 
parisons of monthly mean fluctuations 
of the autistic children with the catalysts 
by means of t tests were not significant. 
Hypothesis two stated that the treatment 
program should result in the nonsocial 
autistic children’s gradually diminishing 
their amount of dependent interactions 
with the therapist and beginning to 
interact with other children in the 
group. The Wilcoxen Signed Ranks Test 
revealed no significant differences fer 
either year in proportion of interaction 
with other members of the group be- 
tween the beginning and the end of the 
year. The bibliography lis»s 12 items. 

P eseriptive accounts of the therapeutic 



methods used, anecdotal tecords of the 
children involved, the results of a fol- 
lowup study. a discussion of the nature 
of autism, and a brief summary of the 
philosophy of group therapy are includ- 
ed. This document is available from 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. (TM) 

ABSTRACT 24 

EC 000 757 ED 015 585 

Publ. Date 66 |6p. 

Sinnett, E. Robert 

A Research Demonstration to Assess 
the Effectiveness of a Special Living 
Unit within a University Dormitory 
Setting for the Rehabilitation of Stu- 
dents Disabled by Emotional Disturb- 
ance. 

Kansas State Univ.. Manhattan. Student 
Counsel. Ctr. 

EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
emotionally disturbed; counseling; ther- 
apeutic environment: college students; 
counseling effectiveness; group living; 
group therapy; mental health; milieu 
therapy; rehabilitation counseling: Kan- 
sas State University 

Use of a residence hall as a therapeutic 
milieu for disturbed college students is 
described in this report of a research and 
demonstration study. The experimental 
group consisted of 10 disturbed students, 
and a control group was composed of 10 
volunteer students. All students partici- 
pated in the regular residence hall pro- 
grams (organizational sports and other 
activities) and small group meetings 
among themselves to deal with problems 
cf deviant behavior. The experimental 
subjects had regular counseling appoint-, 
ments, but the volunteers obtained coun- 
seling services only at their own request. 
Additional staff for the residence hall 
were a part-time unit living director, a 
participant observer, and two on-call 
psychologists. Sociometric data that 
were gathered showed numerous mutual 
friendships among clients aH olun- 
teers. Of five sources of help (intoimal 
contacts with project members, ad hoc 
group meetings, regular group meetings, 
regular counseling appointments, and 
consultation with the project staff), both 
groups ranked informal contact with 
project members as most beneficial co 
them. Grades of volunteers and clients 
were approximately the same. Less use 
was made of brief hospitalization and 
chemotherapy for the students while in 
the unit. The physical setting and staff 
are described. A reference list of 10 
items is included. (RS) 
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Spivack, George: Swift, Marshall S. 
Patterns of Disturbed Classroom ||«. 
hs»vior--The Nature and Measurement 
of Academically Related Problem Be- 
haviors. Pinal Report. 

Devereux Foundation. Devon. Pennsyl- 
vania 
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OKG-32-48-7680-5023-P-2 1 5ft 
EDRS mf.lic 

Descriptors, exceptional child research: 
behavior, tests, achievement, emotional- 
ly disturbed: underachievers' behavior 
rating scales: children: elementary 

grades: secondary grades: adolescents: 
behavior problems: academic achieve- 
ment: behavior patterns: test constitu- 
tion: Devereux Junior High School Be- 
havior Rating Scale: Devereux Klcmen- 
tary School Behavior Rating Scale 

Kive studies consider the nature and 
organization of non-test academic 
achievement related classroom behav- 
iors from kindergarten through 12th 
grade, and developed rating scales that a 
teacher can employ to reliably describe 
these behaviors in a standard lashion. 
Research involved normal public school 
and special class students of both sexes. 
Most of the research effort focused upon 
the measurement of behaviors Irom kin- 
dergarten through sixth grade. Behav- 
iors were selected out ol teacher conler- 
ences, scale items constructed, latings 
made by teachers, factor analyses per- 
formed. and behaviors related to age. 
sex. IQ. academic achievement, clinical 
diagnosis, academic subject, grade level, 
sex of teacher-rater, age and educational 
level of parents, sibling status, and race 
of child. Norms and test-retest data were 
obtaineil and comparisons made be- 
tween academic achievers and non- 
achievers. and between normal and spe- 
cial classes. In all. 1-17 teachers made 
1719 ratings on a total of 1 54ft children. 
The resulting scales are leasible to use. 
Both the elementary and high school 
rating scales are presented in the appen- 
dix. A reference list includes six items. 
(AA) 



ABSTRACT 26 

EC 002 458 l*-l> (>-' 205 

Publ. Date ft7 - / P 

Klein. Genevieve, lid.: And Others 
COVERT (Children Offered Vital hd- 
ueational Retraining and Therapy) 
Project. Year 1. 

Tucson Public Schools. Arizona: 

Arizona Children’s Home. Tucson: 
Tucson C'hild Guidance C linic. Arizona 
EDRS rnf.be 
P-972 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
emotionally disturbed: program plan- 
ning: behavior problems: educational 
therapy: play therapy: residential 

schools; special classes: day schools: 
regular class placement: tutorial pro- 
grams: teachers: evaluation techniques: 
identification, administrative organi/a 
tion: program descriptions 

Involving seven Tucson school districts, 
a children’s home, and a child guidance 
clinic, the COVERT School (Children 
Offered Vital Educational Retraining 
and Therapy) was designed to initate. 
compare, and evaluate educational ap- 
proaches to the problems of emotionally 
disturbed children. Six distinct ap- 
proaches were implemented, including a 



residential school, a day school, special 
class programs, group approach com- 
bined with a tutorial program, a suppor- 
tive teacher for childten in regular class- 
es. and recreational therapy for children 
in regular classes. Areas involved were 
identification of problem children, the 
teacher as team member, teacher evalua- 
tion and reporting, techniques to be 
demonstrated, pupil and project evalua- 
tions. teacher objectives and purposes, 
the teacher’s professional role, class- 
room management, and means of teach- 
er identification of individual problems 
to determine classroom procedures. The 
school’s philosophy, location and physi- 
cal plant, and organization (cooperation, 
coordination, admission and dismissal 
procedures, and implementation plan- 
ning) are described. (RK) 



ABSTRACT 27 

EC 002 461 ED 02 1 375 

Publ. Date (66) I I0p. 

Brooks. George W.: Weaver. I.elon A.. 

Jr. 

Psychomotor Performance, Mental 
Disability and Rehabilitation. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (DHEW), Washington. D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 
RD- 1291 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
emotionally disturbed: tests: vocational 
rehabilitation: psychomotor skills: insti- 
tutionalized (persons): mental illness: 
rehabilitation: task performance: per- 
formance tests: test validity; screening 
tests; evaluation; schizophrenia; psy- 
chosis 

A battery of four psychomotor tests was 
developed and evaluated as a measure ol 
the potential of menial patients ol var- 
ying diagnoses for rehabilitation train- 
ing. The tests were to be suitable for 
administration and interpretation by 
non-professional level technicians. I lie 
relationship between performance on 
the 5 days of tests and patient outcome I 
year later was studied in 996 patients of 
varied diagnoses. Results indicated that 
the major share of significant differences 
on psychomotor performance occurred 
between two clusters of diagnoses: schiz- 
ophrenic, manic depressive, and person- 
ality disorder on one hand: and chronic 
brain syndrome plus mentally deficient 
on the other. Through multiple correla 
tion and regression analyses, accuracy ol 
test prediction was found to be 70 to 7X 
percent correct. However, variations in 
discharge rate and level of performance 
among diagnostic groups limited the use 
of a cut-off score suitable for all diag- 
noses, and the small number of cases pet- 
diagnosis prevented development ol sep- 
arate norms. It was concluded that an 
inverse relationship exists between qual- 
ity of psychomotor performance and 
severity of mental disease (coefficient of 
multiple correlation equals .50 to .65). 
The method developed has applications 
in the selection of patients for training. 
An 86-item bibliography, 4ft tables, and 
17 figures are provided. (Author/.! D) 



ABSTRACT 28 
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Publ. Date May 67 lIXp. 

Walker, Hill M.; Mattson. Robert II 
Identification ami Treatment ol 'So- 
cial-Emotional Problem*. Interim Re- 
port. 

Oregon University. Eugene. C ollege Of 
Education 

Office Of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton. D. C. Bureau Of Research 
EDRS he 
OEG-4- ‘''1308-057 1 
BR-6-H- 

Descrtp. exceptional child reseatch: 
emotionally disturbed: identification: 

behavior; teaching methods; screening 
tests; behavior ratng scales: behavior 
patterns; positive reinforcement; learn- 
ing theories; reinforcement: behavior 
change; observation: check lists: test 
reliability; test validity: test construction 

Three assessment instruments for dis- 
turbed children were developed: a 50- 
item behavior checklist which func- 
tioned as a screening device; a 124-item 
behavior rating scale which provided 
frequency measures on indices of the 
teacher's reaction and response to exhib- 
ited behaviors; and a behavioral obser- 
vation form which recorded task-orient- 
ed behavior in 10-second intervals for 
10-minute periods. The checklist had a 
split-half reliability of .98 and discrimi- 
nated between disturbed and non-dis- 
lurbed children (p equals .001). I he 
rating scale reflected treatment differ- 
ences which were known to exist (p 
equals .01), and had an average inter-ra- 
ter reliability of .935 for three judges on 
the behavior of six subjects. Agreement 
measures between independent observ- 
ers using the observation form were .90 
and above. A treatment model based 
upon learning theory was developed to 
modify the behavior of disturbed child- 
ren in an educational setting. Various 
response-reinforcement contingencies 
and reinforccrs were used with II dis- 
turbed boys in grades 4,5, and 6 and 
produced measureable change by reduc- 
ing deviant behavior and increasing 
time spent engaged in task-orientated 
behavior. It was not possible to deter- 
mine which treatment variables pro- 
duced a given amount of behavior 
change. The checklist, rating scale, and a 
classification form are appended. 
(Author/SN) 
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Publ. Date Sep 67 I04p. 

Miller. Rozelle .1. 

Educational Programming in Simu- 
lated Environments for Seriously 
Emotionally Handicapped Elementa- 
ry School Children. Final Report. 
Maryland State Department Ol Educa- 
tion, Baltimore 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton. D. C.. Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-32-30-0000- 1 028 
BR-5-0396 
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Descriptors’ exceptional child research, 
emotionally disturbed; behavior: teach 
ing methods; achievement; behavior 
change; academic achievement, elemen- 
tary school children; simulated environ- 
ment; simulation; social studies units; 
interpersonal competence, problem sol- 
ving; group relations; reading compre- 
hension; behavior rating scales, student 
grouping 

Sixty -four emotionally handicapped ele- 
mentary school students with no neuro- 
logical defect or subnormal intelligence 
were randomly assigned to four experi- 
mental regular classes, two experimental 
special classes, four contrast (conven- 
tional) regular classes, and two contrast 
special classes. The experimental classes 
received a modified curriculum utilizing 
the simulated environments technique 
through the unit approach in social 
studies with primary emphasis placed 
upon interaction in small group situa- 
tions. The contrast classes received 
whatever w-as available in their schools 
or individual instruction in a highly 
structured environment. Results indicat- 
ed significant differences (p less than 
.01) favoring the experimental groups in 
interpersonal relationships, personal ef- 
fectiveness in social situations, and use 
of problem solving skills. However, 
there were no differences between regu- 
lar and special class groups. Improve- 
ment was noted in all groups on the 
behavior scales. The only significant 
difference in academic achievement was 
in reading comprehension and favored 
the special classes (p less than .05). It 
was concluded that the experimental 
technique has a positive effect on the 
ability of these children to relate with 
others and to apply problem solving 
skills to learning and personal problems. 
(Author/RS) 

ABSTRACT 30 

EC 003 249 ED 024 203 

Publ. Date Jun 68 24 Ip. 

Rubin, Eli Z. And Others 
An Investigation of an Evaluation 
Method and Retraining Procedures 
for Emotionally Handicapped Child- 
ren with Cognitive-Motor Deficits. In- 
terim Report. Part I, Testing for 
Cognitivc-Pcrccptual-Motor Dysfunc- 
tion. 

L afayette Clinic, Detroit, Michigan 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-32-32-7545-501 7 
BR-7-0319; BR-5-0404 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; learning disabili- 
ties; identification; perceptual motor 
coordination; psycho.notor skills; non- 
verbal learning; elementary grades; vis- 
ual perception; behavior; adjustment 
problems; eye hand coordination; ma- 
ladjustment; intelligence; linguistics; 
performance factors; task performance; 
screening tests; perceptually handi- 
capped 

Using a 41-test battery of cognitive-per- 
ceptual-motor tests supplemented by 



standardized tests of intelligence, visual 
perception, eye hand coordination, lin- 
guistics, and non verbal integration, a 
group of 200 maladjusted school age 
children from grades 1, 2, 3, and 5 was 
compared with a group of problem-free 
children similar in size, sex distribution, 
and other relevant characteristics. The 
findings supported the hypothesis that a 
significant percentage of maladjusted 
school children have serious immaturi- 
ties in cognitive-perceptual-motor func- 
tioning which are associated with their 
behavior maladjustment and learning 
disorder. Two clearly distinguishable 
groups were found within each malad- 
justed grade group: a low dysfunction 
group of 60% who functioned well and 
similar to the problem-free children on 
cognitive motor tasks; and a high dys- 
function group of 40% who w'ere ex- 
tremely low in their performance. This 
high dysfunction group was considered 
highly vulnerable to problem behavior 
and learning disorder, needing maxi- 
mum attention at school. A major prod- 
uct of the research, a complete test 
procedure, which was refined for eco- 
nomical use as a screening instrument in 
schools, clinics, and day care centers, 
and which provides information useful 
in remedial and retraining programs, is 
included. The final report is also in the 
ERIC system. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31 

EC 003 250 ED 024 204 

Publ. Date Jun 68 159p. 

Rubin, Eli Z. And Others 
An Investigation of an Evaluation 
Method and Retraining Procedures 
for Emotionally Handicapped Child- 
ren with Cognitive-Motor Deficits. Fi- 
nal Report. 

l.afayette Clinic, Detroit, Michigan 
Offie Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C.. Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-32-32-7545-501 7 
BR-7-0319; BR-5-0404 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; achievement; be- 
havior; learning disabilities; perceptual- 
ly handicapped; psychomotor skills; per- 
ceptual motor coordination; cognitive 
development; tests; academic achieve- 
ment; remedial instruction; training; 
primary grades; profile evaluation; aver- 
age students; maladjustment; adjustment 
problems 

To assess the effects of specialized re- 
training of cognitive, perceptual, and 
motor (CPM) deficits, a battery of tests 
was prepared and used with 200 behav- 
iorally maladjusted and 200 problem- 
free children The composite score indi- 
cated that 40% of the maladjusted group 
manifested major dysfunction whereas 
none of the problem-free group demon- 
strated such deficits. Fifty-eight of the 
maladjusted subjects (from grades I, 2, 
and 3) with high dysfunction and aca- 
demic retardation were selected and 
assigned to three groups. Thirty received 
CPM training based on their profiles; 14 
were given remedial work based on a 



survey of their academic skills and IQ 
Jesuits, 14 served as controls. Measures 
of academic achievement and behavior- 
al adjustment were devised and a test-re- 
test design was used. The results indicat- 
ed that CPM training was most applica- 
ble to children who had developed few, 
if any, academic skills, appropriate for 
children at the first grade or below. 
Programs combining training and reme- 
dial instruction were seen to be required 
for children of second grade or above. 
Testing and training materials are ap- 
pended. The interim report is also in the 
ERIC system. (Author/JD) 

ABSTRACT 32 

EC 002 416 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 68 287p. 

Rubin, Eli Z. And Others 
Emotionally Handicapped Children 
and the Elementary School. 

EDRS not available 

Wayne State University Press, Detroit, 
Michigan 48202 ($12.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research, 
emotionally disturbed; behavior; group- 
ing (instructional purposes); adjustment 
(to environment); emotional adjustment; 
social adjustment; behavior change; be- 
havior problems; academic achieve- 
ment; special classes; regular class place- 
ment; teaching methods; clinical diagno- 
sis; family characteristics; case records; 
emotional maladjustment; statistical 
analysis; individualized instruction; re- 
search utilization 

Eighty-three children, from kindergar- 
ten to second grade, showing evidences 
of chronic social, emotional, and aca- 
demic maladjustment, were placed in a 
program consisting of a control group in 
regular class and an experimental group 
in one of two special classes with indivi- 
dualized instruction and therapeutic 
management. There was no significant 
difference between the experimental and 
control groups in classroom behavior, 
but the experimental group was signifi- 
cantly better in the following items on 
changes in classroom adjustment: mood, 
friendly approach, and daydreaming (p 
equals .05); and impulse control, intensi- 
ty of overt anger, popularity, and quar- 
ielsomeness (p equals .01). The experi- 
mental group showed significant im- 
provement in attitude toward school (p 
equals .05) and in perception of stress at 
school (p equals .05). In contrast to 
other research, there was no significant 
difference between groups in perform- 
ance on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test. Results did not overwhelmingly 
confirm the hypothesis that special class 
programing is generally beneficial to 
emotionally handicapped children. The 
background to the study, the research 
design and methods, new hypotheses, 
and program changes are also described. 
(RP) 
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Devereux Research Program*; A 
Summary. 

Devereux foundation, Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania. Devereux Schools And Commu- 
nities 

EDRS not available 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
learning disabilities; emotionally dis- 
turbed; mentally handicapped; educa- 
tional research; behavioral science re- 
search; educational programs; minimal- 
ly brain injured; perception; self control; 
behavior rating scales; cognitive meas- 
urement; child rearing; academic 
achievement; physical fitness; research 
reviews (publications); Devereux Child 
Behavior Rating Scale; Devereux Foun- 
dation 

The history of the Devereux Foundation 
is related, and its programs and planned 
publications are explained. Forty-four 
research studies are annotated in the 
following areas: perception in brain 
damaged children, the nature of self 
control, the Devereux Child Behavior 
Rating Scale, measurement of thinking 
style, child rearing attitudes, academic 
achievement and teaching aids, mini- 
mum muscular fitness and endurance 
(physical fitness), and art as a therapeu- 
tic tool. (JA) 

ABSTRACT 34 

EC 000 998 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Feb 67 4p. 

Gardner, G. Gail 

The Relationship between Childhood 
Neurotic Symptomatology and Later 
Schizophrenia in Males and Females. 
Mount Vernon Public Schools, New 
York 

National Institute Of Mental Health 
(DHEW), Bethesda, Maryland 
EDRS not available 
MH- 10466 

Journal Of Nervous And Mental Dis- 
ease; V144 N2 P97-IOO Feb 1967 
Based On A Doctoral Dissertation Sub- 
mitted To Department Of Psychology, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; identification; 
medical case histories; neurotic child- 
ren; neurosis; schizophrenia; prediction; 
psychotic children; sex differences; clini- 
cal diagnosis; individual characteristics. 

Records of 165 children referred to the 
Judge Baker Guidance Center were ex- 
amined to determine the relationship 
between symptoms in male and female 
children and later schizophrenia. Of the 
165 children, 108 were la.icr hospitalized 
for schizophrenia. The remaining 57 
served as controls. Within each diagnos- 
tic group the subjects were matched for 
IQ, social class, and ethnic background. 
The guidance center record for each 
subject was evaluated in terms of the 
following presenting symptoms: neurotic 
symptoms, conduct disorders, learning 
problems, withdrawal behavior, and psy- 
chotic manifestations. Analysis showed 
statistically significant differences for 
males on three classes of neurotic symp- 
toms: general anxiety (p less than .05), 



phobias (p less than .02), and obsessive- 
compulsive traits (p less than .01). How- 
ever, no group differences were ob- 
served in the area of hysterical traits or 
were found for any class of neurotic 
symptoms between females who became 
schizophrenic and those who did not. 
Results suggested that cultural standards 
of masculinity prohibit boys from overt, 
extreme expressions of emotion (anxiety 
releases). Early identification of preschi- 
zophrenic boys should be based on the 
presence of phobic or obsessive-compul- 
sive traits as these traits were nearly 
absent in the control group. (JW) 

ABSTRACT 35 

EC 000 999 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Feb 67 4p. 

Jaffe, Jacob 

What's in a Name: Attitude* toward 
Disabled Person*. 

Columbia University, New York, New 
York, Teachers College, Mental Retar- 
dation Center 
EDRS not available 

Personnel And Guidance Journal; V45 
N6 P557-60 Feb 1967 
Revision Of A Paper Presented At The 
Annual Meeting Of The Eastern Psycho- 
logical Association (New York City, 
New York, April 1966). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
attitudes; amputees; - emotionally dis- 
turbed; evaluation; language; mentally 
handicapped; negative attitudes 

A major problem in research about 
attitudes toward the disabled is the 
stimulus used to obtain expressions of 
attitudes. Photographs, written descrip- 
tions of persons, actual people, and 
labels have been used. The purpose of 
this study was to obtain information 
about the effect of the stimulus variable 
on attitudes. Subjects were 126 high 
school seniors. Labels and written 
sketches of disabled people were evalu- 
ated and the semantic differential was 
used to measure attitudes. One group of 
31 students evaluated these three labels: 
amputees, mentally retarded, former 
mental patients. Three other groups of 
31 or 32 students each evaluated a 
written sketch of one of these three types 
of people. In each comparison of means, 
the test indicated that the written sketch 
was significantly more favorably evalu- 
ated than the label (p less than .001). 
The evaluative factor scores for the 
labels of amputees and mentally retard- 
ed showed significantly greater variabili- 
ties than those of the respective sketch 
persons (p less than .01). The more 
favorable evaluations of sketch than of 
label may have been due to the relative- 
ly adequate functioning of the sketch 
person. In situations where disabled 
people are presented to others, profes- 
sionals may elicit more favorable evalu- 
ations by including the disability within 
the context of the person's other traits. 
(JA) 

ABSTRACT 36 
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Publ. Date 05 Feb 68 202p. 



Donahue, George T.; Nichtern, Sol 
Teaching the Troubled Child. 

EDRS not available 

The Free Press, 866 Third Avenue, New 
York, New York 10022 ($2.45). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
emotionally disturbed; learning disabili- 
ties; community programs; adjustment 
(to environment); minimally brain in- 
jured; individualized instruction; ancil- 
lary services; volunteers; nonprofession- 
al personnel; teacher aides; psychotic 
children; cooperative programs; school 
community programs; program evalua- 
tion; case studies (education); Elmont 
Project 

The Elmont Project was a community 
initiated, low cost program supported by 
the regular school system which began 
with the teaching of six disturbed child- 
ren, aged 6 to 8. The principle was that 
the disturbed child is not to be isolated 
from his family, peers, and community, 
but rather helped by a team of educa- 
tors, psychologists, psychiatrists, and a 
teacher-mom. The school system sup- 
plied a teacher to be in charge, transpor- 
tation, supportive music, psychological 
and psychiatric services, and educational 
materials; snacks and insurance were 
supplied by the Kiwanis Club; class- 
room space was provided by the Elmont 
Jewish Center; and 12 volunteer teach* 
er-moms worked with the teacher in 
charge with two moms alternating 
teaching one child on a one-to-one basis 
two mornings a week. For evaluation of 
how this project achieved its goals, six 
case histories describe children who 
were psychotic, neurotic, pseudo- retard- 
ed, sociopathic, brain damaged, and 
unteachable. In 5 years, 31 children 
were included in the project with 21 
successfully returned to regular class- 
rooms, one was hospitalized, and one 
entered part-time regular classes; the 
program was expanded to 38 teacher- 
moms who teach 1 1 children. (SN) 
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Platt, Henry And Others 
Automation in Vocational Trainingof 
the Mentally Retarded. Final Report. 
Devereux Foundation Institute For Re- 
search And Training, Devon, Pennsylva- 
nia 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (DHEW), Washington, D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 
VRA-R-993-P-63 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped; emotionally dis- 
turbed; programed instruction; voca- 
tional education; autoinstructional aids; 
autoinstructional methods; job skills; au- 
diovisual instruction; teaching methods; 
instructional materials; autoinstruc- 
tional programs; instructional technolo- 
gy; educable mentaly handicapped; 
teaching machines; vocational training 
centers; learning; homemaking skills; 
Graflex Audio Graphic Instructor; Car 
Tap Unit; Auditory Visual Kinesthetic 
Unit; Devereux Model 50 Teaching Aid; 



l.earn Base 'reaching Device: Mast 
Teaching Machine 

Various uses of automation in teaching 
were studied with mentally retarded (IQ 
70 to 90) and/or emotionally disturbed 
(IQ 80 to 90) youth aged 16 to 20 
Programed instruction was presented by 
six audiovisual devices and techniques: 
the Devcreux Model 50 Teaching Aid, 
the Learn-Ease Teaching Device; the 
Mast Teaching Machine, the Graflex 
Audio-Graphic Instructor, the Car Tap 
Unit, and the A-V-K (Auditory-Visual- 
Kinesthctic) Unit. Several preliminary 
field tests were conducted which in- 
volved the development of skills in work 
related areas; another study involved 
measurement in the kitchen. Later field 
testing employed units on job responsi- 
bilities, tool recognition, telephone use, 
and home nursing. Data analysis indi- 
cated that the automated method was 
usually more efficient than the conven- 
tional and programed lectured methods; 
the method integrating conventional and 
automated instruction was most effec- 
tive; the machine method alone was 
least effective; autoinstructional aids de- 
creased the amount of time needed to 
learn, autoinstructional aids produced 
greater retention: and autoinstructional 
aids produced group gains, but individu- 
al gains varied considerably within each 
group. (JD) 
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A longitudinal study begun in 1956 on 
the effect of the child's temperament on 
his development included 141 children, 
136 of whom remained throughout the 
study. Aged 4 to 10 years in 1966, the 69 
boys and 67 girls had a mean IQ of 127 
established at 3 and 6 years of age and 
were from 85 middle or upper middle 
class families. The Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument indicated a homo- 
geneity of attitude (permissive, child 
centered) which, however, was not du- 
plicated in actual child caie practice, 
fcmpcrumcntul chaiacteristics establ- 
ished on a 3-point scale were activity 
level, ihythmicity, appioach or witli- 
diawal, adaptability, intensity of ic ac- 
tion. threshold of lesponsiveness. quality 
of mood, distractibility. and attention 



span and persistence. Regular parental, 
teacher, and direct observations were 
conducted, and direct behavioral obser- 
vation and parent interviews were signif- 
icantly correlated (p equals .01). Behav- 
ioral disturbances developed in 42 of the 
children (three of them brain damaged), 
forming a clinical sample whose temper- 
amental characteristics as a group, in 
contrast to the nonclinical sample, in- 
cluded high or low activity, irregularity, 
withdrawal responses, nonadaptability, 
high intensity, persistence, and distracti- 
bility. Parent guidance was successful 
for 28 of the 42 children; of seven in 
psychotherapy, three did not improve. 
(SN) 
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Three retrospective studies relate child- 
ren's socially inappropriate behavior to 
needs for approval and self assurance. 
Four girls and 16 boys (a sex difference 
of p equals .006) involved in road 
accidents, aged from 5 to 15, who were 
consecutively admitted to a hospital for 
arm and leg fractures were matched with 
controls. The accident children shared a 
history of environmental stress and frus- 
tration, were more assertive and unset- 
tled, and showed constitutional hyperac- 
tivity and lowered tolerance for stress. A 
study of sexual assault reported to the 
police involved 41 school-age victims, 
who were found to have significantly (p 
equals .05 less than .02) greater affection 
seeking behavior than the controls (four 
for each subject). It was concluded that 
this need set the stage for sexual acting 
out and, if the need were met legitimate- 
ly, it would be outgrown and the assault 
would not affect subsequent personality 
development. A study of 25 consecutive 
child referrals to a desensitizing clinic 
and inpatient wards found these asth- 
matic children to be more unsettled than 
their matched controls (p equals .005), 
expei ienced more deviant maternal atti- 
tude (mothers more assertive, p equals 
.001). and viewed the environment as 
more threatening (p equals .005). Re- 
sults thus suggested that the asthma 
attack was a protest against an over- 
dominant environment. (MM) 
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The 842 research projects on emotional 
disturbance which have been reported to 
the Children's Bureau Clearinghouse for 
Research in Child Life since 1956 are 
listed. Projects are classified into the 
following categories: general studies; in- 
cidence and prevalence; etiology; identi- 
fication, diagnosis, and classification; 
psychological testing; psychological and 
other characteristics; psychoses; asso- 
ciated manifestations; treatment meth- 
ods; treatment facilities; community 
programs; and children with disturbed 
parents and siblings.. Each entry states 
title, dates of study, issue of Research 
Relating to Children in which the pro- 
ject was iisted, principal investigators 
with addresses, and publication refer- 
ences. Studies reported in Bulletin 21, 
followup and longitudinal studies, and 
other Clearinghouse publications are 
listed. An investigator index is provided. 
(LE) 
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Selected studies of infant development 
concern biological rhythms, pattern 
preferences, sucking, and Negro-white 
comparisons. Sex, age, state, eye to eye 
contact, and human symbiosis are con- 
sidered in mother infant interaction. In- 
cluded in pediatrics are child develop- 
ment and the relationship between pe- 
diatrics and psychiatry. Environmental 
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influences on learning which are dis- 
cussal .ue optimal envnonment. paren- 
tal mlliiciiee. and teacher appraisal; 
learning disturbances include reading 
disability and stimulus competition. 
Learning patterns and violence in disad- 
vantaged children ate desciibed; and 
ianulial mental retardation, social class 
and mental illness, psychopathology, ob- 
stetnc complications, and behavior 
problems aie discussed. Also mentioned 
aie depiession, behavior therapy, emo- 
tional leactions, cryptorchism, home 
visits, social class and mental illness, a 
followup study of infantile psychosis, 
schizophrenic twins, perceptual and mo- 
tor discrimination in psychotic and nor- 
mal children, and psychosis of child- 
hood. Neglected and abused children are 
also considered. (UP) 
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Four instruments were developed and 
standardized to measure early experi- 
ence, current bheavior, treatment ap- 
proaches. and prognosis of emotionally 
disturbed children; the Rating/Ranking 
Scale of C hild Behavior (R/R Scale), the 
Parent Practices Inventory (PPI), the 
Scale on Procedures in Dealing with 
Children (PDC), and the Child History 
Code (CHC). Sixty-three raters complet- 
ed the 125-item R/R Scale on groups of 
three to nine emotionally disturbed 
children (total 109) with whom they had 
had daily contact for at least 3 weeks. 
The average con elation ratio of the 
individual items was .(>8, and the mean 
intraclass correlation was .30. However, 
this index of reliability is more strin- 
gent. since the formula corrects for error 
between judges and the residual error. In 



analy zing the PPI for reliability, the test, 
which was coded and refi ted to assess 
parent methods and values through 
three drafts, was given to both parents of 
one normal and six disturbed children 
and to the mothers only of two disturbed 
children. The mean percent of absolute 
agreement ‘..om test to retest was 41 Oi . 
The approximate percent of agreement 
was within 2 points for II -point scales, 
within I point or less for other scales. 
The mean approximate percent of agree- 
ment was 74. The PDC, a measure of 
treatment variables, was developed 
through six drafts by observing and 
consulting workers with disturbed child- 
ren. The intrajudge reliability on the 
three sections (one with two subsections) 
ranged from 66 to 85 %, The average 
percent of agreement between teachers 
and observers ranged from 49 to 68 for 
each section of the test. To maximize 
reliability, the PDC will be given by 
specially trained proctors and the R/R 
Scale will be administered first. The last 
instrument, the CHC, was divided into 
two parts, one to be completed from the 
files and the other by the parents. Addi- 
tional statistical analyses will be publ- 
ished. Final data collected on 456 emo- 
tionally disturbed children, 36 organi- 
cally impaired children, and 507 parents 
will be evaluated in the future. A 12- 
month post assessment scale is being 
developed for followup .studies. Compar- 
ison data will be gathered on normal 
children. A report on the final behavior 
classification schemes for use by teach- 
ers of emotionally disturbed children 
will be prepared. Four splinter studies 
are cited. Nine appendixes include cop- 
ies of and scoring procedures for the test 
instruments. (JD) 
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A 3-year investigation was undertaken 
to determine the effects of programed 
instruction on children and adolescents. 
The 157 subjects were pupils from a 
state mental hospital school and slow 
learners and underachievers in one par- 
ochial and two public high schools. 
Although not available for all subjects, 
results of the Rorschach Test, the Gittin- 
ger Personality Assessment System, and 



psychiatric ratings were used. None of 
the objective measures revealed any sig- 
nificant differences between the control 
and the experimental groups. Possible 
reasons for lack of significant data are 
discussed and recommendations and 
precautions for future research studies 
are made. Thirty pages of administrator, 
teacher.'and student comments and eval- 
uations are presented. The appendix 
includes general instructions for the use 
of programed instruction, an annotated 
listing of 20 programed materials, and a 
74-item bibliography. (JA) 
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Of the 720 emotionally disturbed child- 
ren under 18 years of age in state mental 
institutions, 150 were selected by the 
Illinois Interdepartmental Committee 
for intensive study; 35 youths were also 
selected by the Illinois Youth Commis- 
sion as being in need of mental treat-, 
ment. Two schedules were designed for 
automatic data processing and cases 
were reviewed by two committee mem- 
bers, two social workers, and two child 
psychiatrists. The 17.8% who were des- 
ignated as inappropriately hospitalized 
more often presented problems in man- 
agement and training (as from moderate 
to severe retardation) and none were 
psychotic. The 8.6% judged hospitalized 
for an inappropriately long time were 
characterized by socially unacceptable 
behavior due to psychotic break. Find- 
ings and recommendations considered 
the institutions’ programs, comprehen- 
sive treatment plan for each child, re- 
lease planning and aftercare, the roles of 
disciplines, case records, and communi- 
cation between agencies. The lack of 
community resources, early problem 
identification and prevention, modifica 
tion of the child’s environment, commu- 
nity programs to handle the acting out 
child, and guardianship were judged for 
each child’s community; and the institu- 
tion-community relationship was treat- 
ed. (SN) 
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